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ABSTRACT 

The Navy with its historical and present emphasis on de- 
veloping subordinates through increased responsibility and 
authority, can not afford leadership training which is inef- 
fective. The research developed in this study seeks to pro- 
vide information on one management tactic, delegation. The 
study is based upon the competency model developed by McBer 
for the Navy's Leadership Management Education and Training 
(LMET) program. 

A review of the historical thought on delegation from the 
classical to the neoclassical writers is presented. Also dis- 
cussed is the background on the development of LMET. 

The research was conducted utilizing the techniques 
originated by McBer in their study for the Navy. This thesis 
sought to find if the specific competency of delegation is 
more often demonstrated by superior Navy personnel and if 
LMET training has any significant impact upon managerial 
effectiveness and the use of delegation. 

The results of the study found no significant relation- 
ship between delegation, managerial effectiveness, and LMET 
training. 
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I. 



INTRODUCTION 



Early in December 1981, Dr. Miguel Tirado and Dr. Richard 
McGonigal, at the Naval Postgraduate School, formed a research 
group consisting of seven Naval Postgraduate School students, 
one research assistant, and themselves in a project titled, 
"Improved Management Training for a Heterogeneous Work Force". 
This study was conducted under the auspices of the Human Re- 
sources Management Program, Navy Military Personnel Command, 
Washington, D.C. 

Basically the project's objective was to provide studies, 
analysis, and training in support of the current management 
and planning in regard to the Navy's Human Resource Management 
System. The objective of this initial phase was to determine 
what distinguished a superior from an average manager of a 
heterogeneous work group. In doing so the study would clarify 
and compare the specific management competencies to the basic 
sixteen competencies validated in the 19 79 McBer study"*" [Ref. 
1: p. 134] . 

A second phase of the study, that did not involve the 
graduate students, would take the newly identified competen- 
cies and provide valuable insights and instructional guides 
for the Human Resource Management and LMET programs to address 
current needs for management training in these competencies. 

^"Competencies are personal qualities and skills which are 
related to effective or competent performance of a job. 
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During the data collection which consisted of interviews 
with the study's sample, a recurring theme emerged which in- 
volved the chain of command, specifically over the use and 
nonuse of delegation. When considering the Navy's complex 
and rapidly advancing technological environment and tighten- 
ing resource constraints, it would seem that managers would 
have a greater necessity to delegate some of their responsi- 
bilities to their subordinates . 

The purpose of this thesis is to look at the delegation compe- 
tency. Specifically, is there a relationship .between the use 
of delegation and managerial effectiveness? Also, does 
graduating from the Leadership Management Education and 

Training (LMET) program have any significant impact upon 

2 

managerial effectiveness and the use of delegation? 

It is felt that these are important questions to be 
answered due to the historical and present emphasis the Navy 
has placed on developing subordinates through increased 
responsibility and authority, as exemplified by the following 
statement : 

What am I looking for especially from all of us? Well, 

I 'm looking for things like delegation of authority 
down through the chain of command to the lowest compe- 
tent level. I'm looking for junior officers and divi- 
sion officers who will employ the chain of command to 
perfection, challenging senior petty officers to assume 



2 

Leadership Management Education and Training (LMET) is 
the Navy's course directed at teaching management skills 
and techniques to petty officers and officers. A complete 
background of LMET is discussed in Chapter II, Sections 
B-D. 
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an increased leadership role within the division, and 
giving them the authority to do so.3 

It is also important because the Navy cannot afford to 
continually obligate manpower and financial resources into a 
program which may not be effective when those resources could 
be better utilized in manning and purchasing necessary 
equipment . 

The thesis is divided into six major chapters. The first 
chapter is the introduction. The second is a brief histori- 
cal review of the topic of delegation. It also provides a 
background of the original McBer study and the development 
of the LMET program which followed. 

Chapter three discusses the methodology that was used in 
the heterogeneous work group project. It is a description of 
the preparations for data gathering, pre-arrangements con- 
ducted with the study's sample, and the methods used to 
analyze the data. 

The fourth chapter provides some detailed information about 
the specific competency of delegation. This chapter provides 
how the competency was defined by the study group and exam- 
ples of how the competency was used differently by superior 
and average performers . 

The fifth chapter presents a description of the data and 
the data analyses. 



3 

Excerpt from a statement by Admiral Thomas B. Hayward, 
Chief of Naval Operations, 9 January 1981. 
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Conclusions from the study are in Chapter six, after 
which an assessment of the study and recommendations for 
further research are offered. 
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II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



A. THE LITERATURE 

Before discussing the specifics of this project, it would 
be helpful to have a brief review of the concept of delegation 
within the management sciences arena. Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary defines the verb, to delegate, as, "to entrust 
one's authority to another, to appoint as one's representa- 
tive, or to assign responsibility or authority" [Ref. 2: 
p. 297] . This is a sufficient definition for common uses, 
but it lacks the depth and distinction required by management 
science . 

The development of the Management Sciences provoked studies 
of authority and its uses. While delegation is normally con- 
sidered within this sphere, it has been disheartening to note 
the lack of specificity with which classical theorists treat 
the topic. Max Weber writes about "strictly delimited" 
authority and systems of rules which are intended to add order 
to bureaucratic systems. He seems to envision delegation as 
the tasking of an "office" to execute a job. Such an "office" 
would be expected to perform every similar job that arises in 
the future. This is a systematic delegation which is imper- 
sonalized by the fact that the responsibility would be accorded 
to the "office" and any of its incumbents, rather than to any 
one individual because of personal traits or talents [Ref. 3: 
p. 40-50]. While the U.S. Navy certainly exhibits the 
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Weberian type of delegation, this study intends to focus more 
on the case by case, superior-to-subordinate, distribution 
of power and responsibility. 

Henri Fayol does no better with this subject in his classic 
fourteen principles of management. He skirts the specific 
delegation issue while alluding to it in the principles of 
(2) authority and responsibility, (4) unity of command, and 
(9) scalar chain. As with Weber, Fayol concerns himself with 
systems in which positional delegation can occur, rather than 
with the individualized action this thesis envisions [Ref.. 4: 
p. 23-37] . 

Because of the thesis 1 focus most of the rest of the 
classical organizational theorists must be dismissed, as well. 
Indeed, since "Herbert A. Simon could conclude in 1957 that 
'there is no consensus in management literature as to how the 
term authority should be used'" [Ref. 5: p. 199], and since 
the classical theorists speak largely about the delegation of 
authority, any attempt to review the literature on delegation 
would seem too involved in definitional problems to be of 
significant value. 

Much the same is true of the neo-classical writers, but 
for the purposes of this thesis it is useful to note the dis- 
tinctions made by Chester Barnard. He divided authority in 
organizations into two parts, "authority of position" and 
"authority of leadership". It is the "authority of position", 
power because of one's place in the organizational hierarchy, 
that Weber acknowledged, though Barnard did not refer to 
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Weber's writings. It is more the "authority of leadership", 
power based on knowledge, ability, and understanding, which 
we will explore [Ref. 6: p. 173-174]-. Moreover, we will look 
not only at the authority to delegate, but also the authority 
which is delegated. 

The actual subject of delegation, particularly in the 
individual sense, was not adequately addressed until the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century. In 1949, Paul Selznick wrote 
of "a control technique" called delegation. He specifically 
referred to an increase in demand for control by top manage- 
ment which led to instituting increased delegation of authority. 
Selznick then wrote about the consequences of increased dele- 
gation, i.e., specialized training and a restriction of the 
attention of the delegatee. Delegation, Selznick maintains, 
narrows the recipients' organizational perspective to a sphere 
which surrounds the immediate area of the delegated authority. 
The "bifurcation of interests" follows, along with other con- 
sequences. Yet, even with Selznick, delegation is viewed 
within a system, showing some reference to individuals, but 
attending more to the systematic advantages and disadvantages 
of organizational delegation [Ref. 7: p. 36-47]. 

The study of delegation in the individual sense was 
initiated with the study of leadership and management. In 
1957, Donald and Eleanor Laird wrote what they believe is the 
first book devoted entirely to the subject of delegation. 

They attempt to separate the logical and economic factors from 
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human, psychological factors. For the most part they discuss 
delegation from an experiential base, though they embellish 
the text with psychological and social research. They do 
emphasize the sharing of decision making as well as work de- 
tails in a manner similar to that which we will later be 
discussing. 

In the Lairds' description, they propose some conditions 

which are conducive to delegating: 

The records indicate that delegating works most success- 
fully, in general, when the human climate is democratic, 
permissive, equalitarian, not secretive, not smothering. 

In such a climate the person delegated to feels that he 
is an associate rather than a subordinate, and also 
feels that he is sharing purposes with his chief, not 
merely going through motions the chief prescribes. 

[Ref. 8: p. 20] 

The Lairds also stress symptoms of over/under-delegating, 
the relationship between delegation and efficiency/effective- 
ness, when not to delegate, and to whom one should delegate. 

In 1965, Gardner and Davis wrote, "survival (of managers) 
depends upon the successful utilization of employee ability. 

The manager cannot 'do it all' himself. If he is to be a 
successful manager, he must get his work done through others. 

He must define organizational objectives, ensure that they 
are understood, and fix responsibility for their achievement; 
in short, he must delegate " [Ref. 9: p. xi] . Interestingly, 
this reference is from a programmed text which has the focus 
of teaching individuals how to delegate--in much the same 
manner as this study will later refer to the term. As proposed 
by the authors 12 years ago, delegation is still a distinguishing 
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competency of good managers and there are still attempts to 
train people in the skill. 

Many elements of delegation were enumerated by Dale 
McConkey in 1974. He stated in depth delegation takes place 
when the manager is given the widest possible latitude to 
determine his own destiny in the following areas [Ref. 10: 
p. 13] s 

1. Responsibility : jurisdiction or scope of his job 

2. Accountability : specific results he must achieve 

3. Planning : doing the planning for his own organiza- 
tional unit 

4. Authority : having the authority necessary to make 

the decisions and take the action appropriate to his job 

5. Decision making : making the decisions that need to 

be made for his unit 

6 . Directing : within a minimal monitoring or control 

system, being left alone to direct and manage his own 
organization and its resources 

7. Monitoring : receiving the tailor-made feedback and 

data necessary to plan for his operation, monitor its progress, 
and take corrective action as required. 

These areas are quite useful for examining delegation in a 
leadership/ management framework as this thesis will do when 
examining LMET and the McBer models . 

B . LMET BACKGROUND 

Harvard professor David C. McClelland and psychologist 
David Berlew organized McBer and Company in 1970. In 1976 
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they started working on the development of the Navy's LMET 
program in fulfillment of a contract awarded the previous 
year. 

McClelland, a respected clinical psychologist, is well 
known for his research on power, affiliation, and achievement 
motives [Ref. 11: p. 35-46]. He wrote a book, The Achieving 
Society , in which he discussed the need for achievement and 
its impact on society's economic growth. Through achievement 
and economic development man would be better equipped to 
chart his own destiny [Ref. 12] . 

After researching and becoming convinced of the achieve- 
ment motive, McClelland sought to understand how the motive 
was acquired. Following his various motive development pro- 
grams of training throughout the world, McClelland wrote, 
"....rather than developing 'all purpose' treatments, good 
for any person and any purpose, it (psychotherapy) should aim 
to develop specific treatments or educational programs built 
on laboriously accumulated detailed knowledge of the charac- 
teristic to be changed" [Ref. 13: p. 333]. McBer used the 
research on the motive development program to later build the 
Navy ' s LMET program . 

Due to his research he did not believe that traditional 
type personnel testing was an adequate measure of an indivi- 
dual's future success. This was made most evident in 1971, 
when he criticized the intelligence and aptitude test commu- 
nity in a lecture given at the Educational Testing Service 
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in Princeton, New Jersey [Ref. 14: p. 1-4]. He had made some 
of the same criticisms 15 years earlier while serving on The 
Social Science Research Council Committee on Early Identifi- 
cation of Talent [Ref. 15] . His key issue was the validity 
of the intelligence and aptitude tests that were in vogue at 
the time. He granted that test scores correlated highly with 
grades in school, but were grades a valid predictor of success 
in life? He argued that good test scores allow people to 
get into better schools, but after graduation both good and 
poor test scorers succeed and fail. He suggested that other 
talents or competencies should be used to determine college 
entrance. These new criteria should not be "grades in school" 
but "grades in life" [Ref. 14: p. 7], He was not alone in 
his beliefs as other researchers had found evidence that sup- 
ported his criticism [Refs. 16, 17, 18]. 

Having criticized the testing community, McClelland pro- 
vided his audience six principles for an alternative approach 
to traditional intelligence testing. Although all six were 
used in the formation of the Navy's LMET program, the follow- 
ing three played a special part in its development: 

1. Criterion sampling 

2. Tested characteristics are made public and explicit 

3. Assess competencies involved in cluster of life outcomes. 

The first principle concerned criterion sampling which 

McClelland described in the following manner: 

Criterion sampling means that testers have got to get 

out of their offices where they play endless word and 
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paper-and-pencil games and into the field where they 
actually analyze performance into its components. 

[Ref. 14: p. 7] 

Criterion sampling is thus based upon observing a person at 
a task or job and then analyzing how well that person performed. 

He points out that academic skill tests have been success- 
ful in the past because they involve criterion sampling. For 
instance, the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) taps skills that 
the teacher is looking for and will give good grades for. 

The trouble came about, McClelland says when people started 
to wrongly assume that these tests could be more generally 
applied in predicting other abilities, such as being a compe- 
tent doctor or a successful businessman. 

The second principle is that in order to improve on a 
characteristic tested it should be made public and explicit. 

This principle sharply conflicted with the practice of the 
testing movement. Testers, supported by the American Psycholo- 
gists Association (APA) Ethics Committee, tried to keep 
answers to many of their tests a secret in order to prevent 
people from practicing and learning to do better on them or 
faking high scores. McClelland stated, "Faking a high score 
is impossible if you are performing criterion behavior, as in 
tests for reading, spelling or driving a car. Faking becomes 
possible the more indirect the connection is between the test 
behavior and the criterion behavior" [Ref. 14: p. 9], For 
example, doing analogies is a task that is incorporated in the 
SAT and one that predicts good grades in school fairly well. 
Since school work usually does not involve the use of analogies 
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psychologists have had to become security conscious over the 
test. They fear that if students get hold of the test answers, 
the students might practice and then "fake" high aptitude. 
McClelland notes that what is meant by faking is that doing 
well on analogies is not part of the criterion behavior (getting 
good grades) , or else it could be hardly be considered testing. 

The third principle is that tests should assess competen- 
cies involved in clusters of life outcomes. In order to avoid 
the problem of compiling hundreds of specific criterion sampling 
for one job, McClelland suggests it may be desirable to assess 
competencies that are more generally useful in clusters of 
life outcomes. He notes that tests must not only focus on 
the occupational outcomes but also social ones as well, such 
as leadership and interpersonal skills. He provides descrip- 
tions of four social competencies: communication skills, 
patience, moderate goal setting, and ego development (Ref. 14: 

p. 10-11]. 

C . LMET DEVELOPMENT 

In 1975 McBer and Company was selected to develop a leader- 
ship and management education program for the Navy. McBer 's 
primary aim was to identify the important criteria of non- 
technical leadership and management performance for commissioned 
officers (division officer, department head, executive offi- 
cer) and non-commissioned officers (petty officer, leading 
petter officer, leading chief petty officer, and master chief 
petty officer) [Ref. 19: p. 7]. In order to do this 59 
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commissioned officers and 23 non-commissioned officers were 
interviewed from the Pacific Fleet at San Diego, California. 
McBer asked the commanding officers of each interviewee to 
rate the individual as a superior or an average performer. 
Ratings were received on 33 commissioned officers and 18 non- 
commissioned officers with 30 being identified as superior 
and 21 as average performers. The same procedures were used 
to draw a sample from the Atlantic Fleet in Norfolk, Virginia, 
where 38 superior and 40 average performers were identified 
[Ref . 1 : p . 4 ] . 

Interview data was collected through a technique called 
Behavior Event Interviewing (BEI) . This technique gets the 

P 

interviewee to relate some critical incidents, that is, impor- 
tant success and failure experiences they had in their present 
positions. They are specifically requested to describe in 
considerable detail the following items: 

1. The situation and what led up to it. 

2. Who was involved. 

3. What the interviewee felt, wanted or intended in the 
situation. 

4. What the interviewee actually did in the situation. 

5. What others actually did. 

6. The results of this action. 

Klemp and Spencer describe how the BEI differs from other 

interview techniques in the following ways: 

1. It is a probing strategy rather than a standard 
set of questions. It provides the opportunity for 
the interviewee to choose what he sees as his most 
critical job experiences. 
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2. It is investigative, not reflective. The object is 
to find out what occurred not what the respondent 
thinks he should or might have done under similar 
circumstances . 

3. It presses the interviewee to provide information 
on their actual behavior — thoughts and actions — and 
not what they conclude it takes to do their job. 

[Ref. 20: p. 1] 

Trained BEI interviewers can thus find out what people 
actually do rather than what they espouse to do. Another 
advantage is that it focuses on what people do that is most 
important for job success, social as well as technical 
knowledge and skill factors. 

The BEI method is not new. John Flanigan developed an 
interview procedure during World War II which he called the 
critical incident technique. This technique came about 
through his inquiry on the reasons for failures of bombing 
missions during the war. He asked combat veterans to des- 
cribe incidents that involved behavior which impacted on the 
success or failure in accomplishing their missions [Ref. 21: 
Chapter IV] . 

The BEI interviews that McBer conducted were recorded 
verbatim and later behavior criteria that superior and aver- 
age performers differed on were identified into 27 competen- 
cies and grouped into 5 clusters [Ref. 19: p. 15]. The 
interviews from the Atlantic Fleet were used to cross-validate 
the findings found in the Pacific Fleet. This was done by 
trained personnel who scored each interview as one from a 
superior or average performer based on the competencies found 
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in the Pacific Fleet. The scoring was done in the blind, that 
is scorers had no knowledge if an individual was rated 
superior or average by their commanding officer. 

A second technique was used in the validation process. 

This technique consisted of a paper-and-pencil test developed 
to measure the competencies over a much larger population. 

This test was administered to over 1000 officers and enlisted 
personnel from both fleets and who held billets from petty 
officer through commanding officer [Ref. 1: p. 6]. 

Following the validation process sixteen of the twenty- 
seven competencies were found to be associated with superior 
leadership and management performance. These sixteen compe- 
tencies shown in Table I, were to become the basis for the 
development of the instructional format of LMET [Ref. 22: 

p. 8] . 

D. LMET COURSE DESIGN 

LMET formally started in 1978 and is now being taught at 
Memphis, Tennessee; Little Creek, Virginia; Mayport, Florida; 
Pensacola, Florida; Newport, Rhode Island; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Coronado, California; San Diego, California; 

Treasure Island, California; Bangor, Washington; and Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii [Ref. 23: p. 35]. Instructors are taught at 
a 12-week instructor course at the Human Resources and Manage- 
ment School in Memphis, Tennessee. Personnel must complete 
this school in order to teach in the LMET classroom. 
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